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reservation. THE FOLLWIW SEVErpI^^^ " 
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interaction with THF amc-ct * VERBAL DEVELOPMENT} ( 7) 

TO TEST THE INTERACTION WUrAMERlCAN V 
STANDARDIZED TEqjq .iror AMERICAN CULTURE, AND 

factors, subjects in the STUDY^TMr^^ TESTING THE OTHER 
and 848 NON-NAVAJO STUDENT*? TM NAVAJO STUDENTS 

divisions seven ^hrouoh"^^^^^ nstructional .program 

NAVAJO STUDENTS SCORED SIGNTFrrA SECONDARY SCHCOLS. 

STUDENTS ON MEASURES OF INTELUSENcI ‘‘^fp NON-NAVAJO 
motivation, but SICNIFICANTI V ®^'-'^-“NCEPT, AND 

results of testing in verbal DF^prSu 

NAVAJO STUDENTS ARE OPERATING INDICATED THAT 

formation THAN THEIR NON-Mai/« LEVEL OF CONCEPT 

STUDENTS TO DETERMINE INTERAC’I WITH NAVAJO 

indicated that THirFAc?cl- al^nf, Mr <'“^™RE 

NAVAJO STUDENTS. IT WAS CONCLUDrn ACHIEVEMENT OF 

ability is the factor ™''’’ '^El'DIN® 

academic achievement of NAVA^rsTUDENTs”?'Lsr‘-""'^‘^" 
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EOUCATIOriAl ACHIEUEHEHT AND THE NAVAJO 

f^bert Helville end John Hass 



»*The most oppressed race in the United StetesS” (Roueek) This 
could refer to scnreral minority racist groups t It most sccurstety 
describes the Arnerlcan Indian^ Negroes and orientals tn the United States 
have at least taken c-n the trappings of American culture^ even though 
confined to ghettoes* The /bBisrican Indian Is ostracized (In the literal 
sense of the GreaJ; term) by the convenient use of the ‘'reservation 
concept*" Exceptions ere tliose Indians idK> live off the reservation# and 
these twd to cluster In ghettoes as do laoRibera of most minority ethnfc 
groups* 

Although general welfare progrsBs and equal opportunity taws are 
necessary to mslntsln the American Indian ^ .to. i^rovo his lot# most 
Indian' leaders are agreed that education Is the long«range answer to 
their problems* Education Is needed so that larg^ and larger percentages 
of Indians can find usoful and purposeful lives on and away frod the 
reservatlbns* ' 



"The tele history of tha efforts of the Federal Govenwent to 
•educate® the Indians Is rather sordid# since the Federal Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has often failed to Interest the Indiana In education and solf- 

• I 

improvement end has come to be looked ss a ®f other figure* which 
t^ould solve the Xndlsns® p?cbl<ajis.*” (Roueds# p# 2^7)* 

The culture of the Navajo Indian like that of n*sny other Indian groups 
t>odsy# IS m a state of transition# This transition is one of accommo** 
daticft -‘-’^acKcfiBnodatfon to the ?a'rg«gr Aj«esicar* culture^ ecorjotsy {as 
opposed to the reservation econ«^sy ^‘hich is a Cfi5nps^,’3is<s between agi^rten 
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poverty and wc1fare»statisiii|ij and values* 

In f€«ent ysairo^ hoping to hasten and ease the transition from 
traditional Navajo culture to the dominant American culture, there has 
been a renewed thrust for quality education for the Navajo people* 

One phase of this thrust in Navajo Indian education can be observed 
in the schools of Monroe and Richfield, Utah, %diere 125 Navajo Indian 
students are educated each year throu^ a contract between the Sevier 
School District of Richfield, Utah, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

United States Department of the Interior# 

Each fall, the Navajo students are collected on the reservation 
and transported to domitoHes in Richfield, Utah# These students 
return year after year until either graduation from high school Is 
achieved or they drop out and return to the reservation# In recant 

d larger proportion of these students aw on the secondary 1<; ^l> 
mainly because elementary schools have been set up on the reservation 
to provide more and more students with at least e sixth grade educetien# 
The Navejo education program in the Sevier School District Is but one 
pert of the *»Navejo Bordertown Dormitory Prog^*# In addition to several 
of these programs In Utah, there are others In border towns In Arlxene 
end New. Mexico# 

In an attempt to apps .se the success of th^ ••Navajo Bordertown 
Dormitory Prograitf* in the Sevier School District a study was devised 
to Investigate those factors idiich mi^t be expect^ to tfdianeo end/ 

o', 

f , . 

or retard the educational achiavament of the Navajo stiai«its enrnITfi 
in the progrma# The crucial question seemed to bes Whet ere the 
factors idilch tend to etduuuse or retard the 
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educational growth of Havajo students in the Sovler program as com* 
pared to non*Kavajo students In the same district? Since achievement 
is the chief measure of educational growth in the public schools of 
Anerica> this was taken as the yardstick for the success or failure 
of the education of Navajo Indian youth. Taking achievement as the 
measure of growth, what factors could be hypothesized as having affected 
this grcMth? The following seven factors seemed to be most directly 
related to achievement: I) mental ability, 2) reading ability, 

3) anxiety, k) seff*concept, 5) achievement motive, 6) verbal concept 
choice, and 7) interaction with the dominant culture. Nhite not always 
conclusive, there was evidence in the literature that these seven factors 
do have an effect on the acedenic achievement of school students* 

However, most of the evidence applied to the general school population} 
that is, not to minority ethnic groups such as Indians* 

Subjects in the study comprised Navajo and non*Navajo students 
In grades seven through twelve In four secondary schools lit the 
Sevier School Olstrfct, Utah. There were 97 Nivajo students in grades 
seven through twelve who were part of the Navajo Boedertown dormitory 
frogram. In the same schools 8li8 non*Navajo subjects were used* The 
instruments used for collection of data were the followingt 
I* Academic achievement • California Achfevmnent Test 

Achievement Test of Hentat 

Maturity, Short Form 

* California Achievdmt Test, Reading 

l|* level of anxiety * Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 



o 



- An Instrument devised by Stone 
basically a vocabulary test conslstlna 
words. For each word there is a choice of slx^ 
definitions « two correct and four Incorrect* The sublect 
Indicates his c^lce of the best definition* One of the^^two 
wract definitions Is the lljher In conceptual level, Imi 
level of verbal concept choice Is based on which of the two 

Inventor/, Sealot 

r ^•**^*"**« llaychologleal Inventor/, 

Iw V«in aiWItlon to the 

**f®******^ * tl9S3) project jva measure of achiavaaent 

Sald*^lS»rt *’?“ *1** suyeet* and a alnilarty 

»f»ad randM snpte of nonoHavaJo aubjecta. ' 

8» Interaction Mith the dominant eultura - Data obtained thiouah 
interview with a random aaa*la of Kavajo attidents. 



Differences betwen Navajo and non-Navajo students for the factors 
hypothssized as having an effect on academic achievement Were determined 
by analysis of variance. The F-test was used to dateraina the signifi- 
cance of the differences between the mean scores of the two groups. 

Data for verbal cone^t dmice ware treated aaparatety. 

THe results of the analysis of data indicated that the non-Navajo 
students are adiieving at a significantly (.01 level of eohfidanea) 
highar level than Navajo students. This research study hypo^iaed 
that savarat factors affect this diffarance in achtavwant. For the 
factors of msntal ability, reading ability, level of ansiaty, self- 
concept, and achievement motivation, a significant (.01 level) diffarance 
in mean scores between Navajo and non-Navijc students exists and in 
all cases the difference favors the nenrNsvajo students. Non-Navajo 
students achieve at a higher level, have greater measured mental abiliity. 



read significantly better^ have a lower levfcl of anxiety^ have a 
higher self-concept levels and are more motivated to achieve in school 
than their Havajo peers* 

Verbal concept choice as a factor was measured by recording student 
preferences and responses for each grade level* Individual preferences 
were converted into preference ratios* Realizing that knowledge of 
definitions could influence student preferences^ a count of students 
knowing one and two definitions of a given wofd*concept was made* It 
was found that knowledge of obre than one definition for a word^concept 
increases with age# For example# whilo only 2$% of the seventh grede 
Navajo students knew •♦servant** as a definition for •*boy*‘# 64% of the 
eleventh grade Navajo students knew this definition# On the other hand# 
93% of both seventh and eleventh grade Navajo students knew ••youth” 
as a definition of •*boy*** Clearly# more eleventh graders than seventh 
graders knew both definitions* 

Also# there was evidence that students who knew both definitions 
tended to choose the one nearest th^ir concept level# /biong non«Kavajo 
seventh graders# 86% knew both ••bent** and "arched** as definitions for 
"curved*** Even tfiou^ knowledge of the two definitions was equal# 
a large majority of this gtpoup of students chose **bent** at the 
best definition* This was also the ease with eleventh grade Kevajjo 
students# Choice of definition is more closely related to **conctpt 
level" than knowledge of definitions* 

Severs! differences between the two student groups were found* 
?}on<*Nevajo students more often ttian Navajo students chose the. more 
"concrets" definition in the seventh grade but later preferred the 

t I * 

cBore ••abstract** or "complex** definition* .For example# in the case 
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of the Mord^oncept "boy*>, the definitfon ‘fervent" is the mare 
abstract or complex and the definition "youtW- i» the more coanmnpimse 
or concrete. For the Kord-concepts "curved**, **picture**, and •*serv«i'*, 
the Navajo student, persisted in choosinj the more concrete definitions, 
uhile the non-NavaJo students switched from the concrete to the abstract. 

Trends toward the more abstract definitions were more noticeabte 
among non-Navajo students. The words •*»ot clear" and "trust** are 
examples. The data for these two wards suggest that the Noveje 
students persist in preferring the concrete definitions white nen-Navaje 
students would switch to the more abstract definitions. 

For the most part, Navajo students tended to vacillate more 
between two definitions, and to cling to definitions from one grade 
level to the next. Seldom did Navajo students prefer sbstraet 
definitions ot any grade level, and seldom was there any **switch-over<* 
from concrete to abstract from one grade lovol to the next. 

In order to investigate possible relationships betwem. «:odm.{e 
achievement end the several factors suggwtod os having on effect on 
that achievement, zero order and fourth order partial correlations 
were computed for both Navajo and nen-Havi^p sub-sampits. Zara order, 
Pearson product moment corroloticws, ore |»esontod in Table I, end 
the fourth ORier partial correlations are drgrictod in Table 2. 

For Itovajo studwts • fairly strong positive relationship 
existed botwem ochievement end mental ability. The lower i^tlal 
eorrolotion could bo indicative of the significance of reading ability 
to performance on both the mentel <drfltty end achievosent tests, fbr 
non-Hsvsjo studenu • +.005 eorrolotion between mental ability and 
achievement was found when the effects of the ether factors wore hold 
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Table U Pearson predict moment correlations between acadonlc achieve* 
iinent and selected factors* 



Mental Reading 



Achievement' 



Grotiip ability 


ability 


anxiety 


SeIf>coneapt 


motivation 


Navajo 

stud^ts *56<^ 


•83*a? 


*♦05 


•.(Xi 


-.07* 


Non»Navajo 
students * 60 oe 


•8<i^ 


*•05 


* 

*30** 


.30<Hi 



moos 



* Significant at *05 level of confidence 
•:ttc Significant at «0I level of confidence 



Table 2* Fourth order partial correlations between academic 
achievement and selected factors** 



M^tal 
Group ability 


Reading livS o?^ 
ability anxiety* 


Self. concept 


AchfwemmSr*^ 

motivation 


Navajo 

students *36 


•77 


•*0l| 


14 


-.006 


Non*Navijo 


students *005 


.71 


.05 


.08 


• 10 



* For each partial correlation the four remaining factors 

are held constant* 
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ce-atant, Thi# extreme reduction of correUtion (from +.60 to +.O05) 

undoubtedly reflect* the significance of reading ability for the non- 
Navajo student* 

The extrenely high correlations of .83 and , 8 k betMaen reading 
ability wxl acadmUc achievement were partially due to the >~-~m 
variefice between the reading test and the achievement test since the 
reading test eemprised one third of the achievement test, when other 
factor* were held constent, the .77 end .71 partiel correlation* 
indicate the high degree to tdtich reading ability contributes to 
performance on achievement tests. Thus, the better the student 
can read, the higher ha will score on. the menUI ^ility and achieve* 
mens tests. The results of this research confirm that reading i* still 
the single most important contributing factor to acadmalc 

For the factor, level of anxiety, there was no significant 
relationship between this factor and ecadeaic achievement for either 
Havajo or non.N«vaJo students. Since the Navajo students were the 
more anxious of the two groups, it is surprising that a higher 
negative correlation uas not obtained for these students. 

The self .concept factor appeared to neither fscllitato ner 
retard the achievement of Navejo studenU. For non.NeveJo students, 
the positive correlation of ,30 indicates strong posiiiv* feelings 
about one’s self and are related to ecedemte ecbievemsnt. ihes, 
corroletions could reflect the importance of self.«nhenclng eetivfMes 
to the non.NavaJo student, whi le the Navajo student either avoids or 
is reflected in thesa same activities. An improved self<<oncept for 
non-Mevsjo students is reflected in s higher level of achievement. 
However, this "chain reaction process" does not seem to epereto for 
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the Navajo. 

A poaitiye and significant correlation between achievenent 
motivation and academic achievement exists for tt» non»Nsvajo students. 

The correlation for the Navajo students is negative and significant 
only at the .05 level. The correlation for Navajo students seems to 
indicate an indifferent or negligible relationship of achievement 
motivation to academic achievement. This could be the result of the 
achievement motive measure used? however, motivation to achieve 
individually has not be&i a traditional characteristic of the Navajo 
people. A study by Gill and Spilka (1962) seems to shed some light 
on these correlations. They concluded that independent initiative is 
not 0 characteristic of lower socio-economic groups. For these groups, 
success or failure is less personalized and there was little striving 
to achieve unless that achievement involved a meaningful material 
rsward such as employment. If this is the case, Navajo students are 
probably not motivated in school because there is tack of a material 
rewsfd* .Pereas, for non«Navajo students, a letter grade or praise from 

parents and teachers is sufficient to motivate them to achieve. 

} - 

The partial correlations between achievemwit emtivation and 

• / 

academic success are considerably different from the zero order 
correlations. This suggests that the achievement motive is somewhat 
dependent on one or wore of the other factors • probably reading ability. 
For example, Navajo studmits may have a low motive to achieve in the 
school setting because they are aware of the persistent probtm they 
encounter in reading. 




Additional data on the achievement motive was obtained b/ admin* 
istering the devfjce developed by McClelland and others (1953) to all 
the liayajo and to a similarly sized, randomly selected group 

of non-Navajo On the basis of responses to this projective 

instrument, stude^^ts were divided into high or low achievement motive 
groups# By use of bi-seria! correlaticns. It was found that for both 
Navajo and non-Navajo groups thare is a positive relationship between 
the achievaaent motive and academic success# This tended to corroborate 
the observation that the achievement motive is a ralatively significant 
factor in achievement# 

The results of interviews with Navajo students to deterolne Inter- 
action with the dominant culture indicate It is likely that this factor 
influences the achievement of Navajo students# S^eral things probably 
contribute to this relationship# The oj^rtunity, need, and pressure 
to learn English is greater in a lMrdertown p(d>fic school than fn the 
traditional Navajo environment present on the reservations Also, the 
Navajo students gain If they can converse flumtfy with fe11«M students, 
teachers, employers, and merchants r^resenting the dominant culture# 
The a^isition of verbal skills undoubtedly increases the likelihood 
of improved reading skills# Fhrthemore, a^iteftsive exposure to the 
dominant culture might also result fn greater determination to achieve* 
The student may coma to see a connection between academic success, 
placement In rewarding employments, and the acoumiilation of matar^l 
goods and comforts# 

The study reported here was conducted for the purpose of identify- 
ing those factor^ which tended to enhance or retard the educational 
achievement of Navajo Indian students# For the factors of mental 
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abfiityt roisdlnq abilltyt of anxiety; $elf«c^ce)»t; end achieve* 

ment motive there were significantly large differences between the 
Navajo studahts and the fion*Nayajo students with whom they attained 
classes* Navajo sti^ents scored significantly lower than nbn*Navajo 
students OR me^ures of mental ability* setf»concept* and achievemant 



motive* but significantly higher on the anxiety scale* For each factor 
the difference between the iqeans of the groups was significMt be* 



yond the *01 level of confidence# 



Results of the Verbal Concept ^ice Znjvmtory (VCCX)* thoi^ not 
subjected tp statistical analysis* indicated that Navajo studants fbctt 
often than i^*NavaJo studmts initially sal^etad and stayed id. th word 
definitions judged, to. be the more i»ncrete*.. Thera, were few instances 

It • • 

of Navajo studjCRts shqw^hS ony tendency tcward selecting the more abstract 
definitions#. This data indicate that NavoSo students are operating 



at a lower level of ^ceptualization thaii tHefr- non«NavaJo peers# 
Correlations, that mntal abitii;ty*,: reading ability* ami 
interec.tipn with the dominant culture were significantly ralated. to 

* , ^ I 

the acedsmit. achi^;e|i^t of Navajo students^,. Mim the relationships 



found for Navajo students ware compared with non*Navejo' students# the 
notable differeM.es were the roles of the se1f<K:oncept and' the achieve- 

\ ^ i* ' 'i ■ ^ • • 

ment Motive* These factors were significantly related to the act* 
demic achievement of the non«NavaJo student! in addition to reading 
ability and mental ability# 

On the basis of data obtained through this study* it may be con* 

« ' • 

eluded that reading ability Is the factor that exerts the most fnflu Me 

over the academic achievement of Navpjo students# Regardless of other 

» ' * . • ’ » 

attributes that Navajo students may or may not have* reading ability • . 

I 

seems to be the chief factor In enhancing or retarding achievement 
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This was not the case with the non^Havajo students whose academfc success 

• • 

seems to be related to other factors as well as reading ability* 

One purpose of Navajo education is preparation for successful liv* 
ing within the larger national culture* Dridence from this study suggests 
that this objective canibe facilitated if Navajo students can enjoy a 
variety of exposures to the dominant culture* Since Navajo students 

• • o * 

e 

are achieving at a lower level than non^NavaJo students* and towar than 
the student sample used for national norms# it would seem desirable 
that innovat^l'ons should be attempted to promote the reading ability 
of these students since this appears to be the key factor in their achiev* 
ing acadmnic success • success which opens the doors to opportunities 
in American society* 

We know far too little about the rote which education plays in 
the lives of those who live on the ^fringes'* of pur ^iety*^ lAiat is 
the best way to lo^roM the lot of Americans minority groups? for the 
oppressed# what can be Justly expected from education? 
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